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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 314.) , 

Mankind are not left to Satan, nor to their own 
lusts, nor to live without God in the world. A 
way is cast up. A means is provided. Besides 
the natural, and traditional consciousness of mere 
moral good and evil in every breast, God hath a 
divine witness in the heart of each individual, which 
will truly manifest right and wrong in the con- 
sciences of those who faithfully attend thereto, af- 
ford light and power to set them free from the 
mists of prepossession and prejudice, and become 
tothem a safe conductor, and an able supporter 
in the paths of religion and virtue. 

What instructor can we have equal to this most 
intimate witness? A monitor so near, so constant, 
so faithful, so infallible! This is the great gospel- 
privilege of every man: the advantage of having 
it preached day by day in his own heart, without 
money, and without price, yet with certainty. Is 
it reasonable to conclude, this nice, true and awful 
discerner, should be less than divine? Can any 
person, upon serious consideration, imagine it to be 
the nature of the fallen man himself? Is there the 
least probability that anything so corrupted and 
clouded, should so clearly and instantly distinguish, 
aud would the heart of man, which is declared by 
inspiration to be deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked, (Jer. xvii. 9,) so faithfully re- 
prove itself? Would that which delights in its 
own indulgence, and is impatient of restraint, act 
in daily control to its own inclinations? Is it the 
Property of evil to do good? Here is a just eri- 


rion. That which is natural leads according to 


lature ; that which is spiritual according to the 
spirit. These are distinguished in Scripture by the 
ems flesh and spirit, (Rom. vii. 23. Gal. v. 17,) 
and are truly said to war against each other in 
man, As sin wars against the spirit to destroy the 
soul, the spirit wars against sin to save the soul. 


_ Let me query with you who, instead of embracing 
a humility, love, and thankfulness, this upright 


Pinciple as divine, are exerting your abilities to 
depreciate and revile it. 
distinguishes right from wrong in your own breasts, 
by its approbation of the first, and rebuke of the 
ast; can you thus acknowledge it to be infallibly 

, and, at the same time, attribute it to your- 
elves? “TI know,” saith Paul, “ that in me, that 


Whilst you confess it 














































































is in my flesh,” or belonging to my nature, “ dwell- 
eth no good thing.” (Rom. vii. 18.) Is your na- 
ture in a better condition than his was? Is there 
any good thing in yours, yet was there none in his? 
He confessed he had none as man. I presume you 
have no more than he had. Whence then this 
quick and righteous discriminator appearing in 
your consciences? You will not say, it is of Satan; 
it must therefore either be of man, or of God. For 
the reasons above hinted, it cannot be of man; it 
must therefore be of God. Wonderful is the mercy, 
and great the advantage to every man, that God 
himself, according to the Scriptures, thus con- 
descends to be the teacher of his people, (Isa. ii. 3, 
and liv. 13. Jer. xxxi. 34. John vi. 45, and xvi. 
13. 1 Thes. iv. 9. 1 John ii. 27,) by the mani- 
festation of his spirit in every heart ; and certainly 
it ought to be accepted and observed with the 
greatest reverence and thankfulness. 

The increase and operation of this living princi- 
ple becomes a new life in and to the obedient soul, 
quickening and refreshing it with a sense of divine 
love, strength, and comfort. This life being be- 
gotten and brought forth by the holy Spirit in the 
willing mind, is called a birth of the spirit, and 
being its new production there, it is styled the new 
birth ; and seeing our first parents, immediately 
upon their creation, were favoured with this spirit- 
ual birth in them, and lost it by disobedience ; the 
renewal of it, both in themselves and in their poste- 
rity, has taken the terms of regeneration and reno- 
vation, or the birth of divine life renewed in man. 
Being inheritors of spiritual death in Adam, or in 
the fallen state and nature, we can only be born 
again to life in Christ, by the power and virtue of 
his holy Spirit who is the resurrection and the life. 
(John xi. 25.) 

Every productive power brings forth its own 
likeness ; the evil spirit an evil birth, and the good 
spirit a birth answerable to its goodness; and as 
every natural birth admits of a growth, so doth this 
spiritual birth in the soul. Our Saviour represents 
its gradual progression, in those similies of the in- 
crease of the mustard-seed, the process of leaven, 
and the springing up of living water into everlast- 
ing life. (Luke xiii. 18,22. Johniv. 14.) The 
apostles Peter and John also show the several 
gradations experienced amongst the believers, un- 
der the similies of new-born babes, children, young 
men and fathers. (1 Pet. ii, 2.) There is likewise 
not only a progression from the lowest of these 
states to the highest, but even that of fathers ad- 
mits of continual advances, as Paul witnesseth ; 
who, though he truly asserted, that the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus had set him free from 
the law of sin and death, (Rom, viii. 2,) yet he 
was sensible of higher degrees of attainment still 
beforé him; and therefore, after he had been|own conceit, attributing any good to ourselves, or 
nearly thirty years in the apostleship, he makes| aspiring above our place and due order, we centre 
this acknowledgment; “ Not as though I had al-|in pride and arrogance. Created beings may be 
ready attained, either were already perfect, but I|guilty of this; but it is impossible to that all 
follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which| perfect existence, who is infinite, omnipotent, and 
also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, immutable. 

I count not myself to have apprehended ; but this) This visible world demonstrates it was made by 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are}an Omnipotent Power, and is preserved by the 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which|same power. Without power it could not be made ; 
are before, I press toward the mark, for the prize|and as Thomas Sherlock justly observes, “ That 


of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 
iii. 12, 13, 14.) 

Those who treat this doctrine, of the necessity 
of man’s being renewed, led and guided by the 
Spirit of his Maker, as a disparagement to human 
reason, put the highest indignity upon the supreme 
wisdom, goodness, and power. ‘The dignity of hu- 
man nature consists not in self-sufficiency. The 
most exalted created beings neither exist, nor act 
independent of their Creator; much less man, who 
in his primitive purity was made lower than the 
angels. (Heb. ii. 7.) 

He stands in continual need of divine help; and 
his true dignity consists in being, by his reason, 
above all inferior creatures, capable of consciously 
receiving that assistance, and of heing thereby pre- 
ferred to, and preserved in a blessed union and 
communion with his Maker. It cannot be any- 
lessening to an inferior, to be directed and guided 
by a superior being; especially by the supreme 
Lord, and sole Author of all existence, infinite in 
excellency, power and wisdom, and immutable in 
glory. Endued with his spirit in any degree, the 
creature is raised above the highest elevation of its 
own nature; and the more it is clothed with it, the 
more it is dignified and exalted. 

No created being, by its natural powers, can rise 
above its natural sphere. To reach a sublimer 
station, it must be assisted by strength superior to 
its own; a power equal to the height of its ascent. 
It is only when the Sun of righteousness sheds forth 
its quickening beams upon the spirit of man, that 
the poor worm is capacitated in reality, to take wing 
and mount above its sublunary limits, towards the 
regions celestial. 

Some writers of the epicurean cast, have im- 
agined it beneath the divine greatness, for the so- 
vereign Lord of all, to stoop so low as to make 
man a peculiar object of his notice and regard. 
To such as mistake those sure marks of degeneracy, 
pride and haughtiness, for greatness of soul, this 
may seem reasonable; but in him to whom pride 
is an abomination, (Prov. xvi. 5,) and as distant 
from his similitude as darkness is to light, it can- 
not have any place. What it is not below him to 
create, it cannot be beneath him to regard, propor- 
tionally to the end he made it for; and seeing man 
was created for a purpose of his glory, (Isa. xliii. 
7,) and to partake of his felicity, it would derogate 
from his wisdom and goodness, to suppose he 
should look upon it as below him to enable man to 
answer the great ends of his creation; which he 
could not by any means do, without a competent 
assistance from his Maker. Pride was the cause 
of the degeneracy of angels, and its natural conse- 
quence is the destruction of peace and felicity to 
all that entertain it. By being something in our 





FU 
which owes its very being to power must depend | animated things produced, and then cast forth to| Comparative Anatomy, Invertebrate Animals 
upon the power that iiede it, for it can have no perish, with no opportunity, from their very excess, |p. 36. 
principle of self-subsistence independent of its to evolve the structure of which each contains the} Nor do their functions end here. Various 
cause.’ (Discourse on Providence.) What doth rudiments, that we might think there was prodi-|cies of these far less than specks, are protected by 
not necessarily exist, must both be originally gality even to wastefulness, if waste was possible|shells, the remains of which form vast beds on the 
created, and continually upheld by the power that where power is infinite. Without death, far nar-|surface of the globe, extending sometimes to near. 
made it. It had no being before its creation. It) rower limits must have been put to propagation|ly thirty feet in depth, and to a mile or two ip 
cannot retain its being against the will of its Crea-|than prevail at present. The same set of men|length. “ Truly indeed,” says Ehrenberg, as 
tor. Its existence and support stand equally in the| and animals must have occupied the globe, and| quoted by Professor Owen, “the microscopie or 
power of its Maker; without whom it was nothing,| myriads of creatures, we of this generation in-|ganisms are very inferior in individual energy to 
could never have existed, nor can continue its ex-| cluded, could never have tasted the delights of ex-|lions and elephants, but in their united influences 
isteuee. It was made by his power, is preserved|istence. Death, therefore, may be said to be the|they are far more important than all these ani 
by his power, and upon the withdrawment of his) parent of life. What would have been the scheme|mals.”’ Leslie calculated that if the entire 
power would dissolve and evanish into its original) of the Almighty if sin had never entered into the| lation of the world was estimated at eight hundred 
nothing. There is no medium between self-existence| world is altogether beyond our faculties to conjec-| millions, which is far beyond the truth, and that 
and dependence on its cause ; therefore a cessation) ture. Our kuowledge, we find from experience, is} one-half of the number were capable of work, the 
from it, of the power that made it, is annihilation| limited to observing what actually exists, and it is}power employed by nature in the formation of 
to it. ‘Thus, as all created things were made, and| with admiration that we perceive how the general clouds would still be two hundred thousand times 
still subsist solely by the energy of the Creator’s| good is maintained through the general mortality,|greater than the combined exertions of the whole 
will and power, he must necessarily, whilst they|and each creature is made to contribute both by| human species, ‘The evaporation nevertheless by 
exist, be omnipresent with them, in them, and its life and by its death to the benefit of the rest.|which the air is saturated with moisture, and whieh 
through them; therefore cannot be ignorant of any-|The examples are innumerable, and we select a|represents this stupendous force, is carried on with. 
thing relating to them, nor unconcerned about) few out of the thousands which might be adduced. out noise or disturbance, and is almost unnoticed 
them, or avy part of them. | There is a class of animalcules called /nfusoria,|by the larger part of mankind. The gigantic 
The continual interposition and superintendence} because they can be obtained by tm/fusimg any | operations of the Infusoria are still more quiet and 
of the Spirit of God, was always requisite to man,| vegetable or animal substance in water, which,|secret. The very existence of these creatures was 
both to preserve him whilst in innocence, and to|says Professor Owen, “are the most minute, and|unknown till Leeuwenhoek detected one in 1676, 
recover him from under his fallen estate, by gov-| apparently the most insignificant of created be-|and it is only through the microscope that we be 
erning the effects of natural causes; and to coun-|ings.” Many of them are so diminutive that “al|come conscious of their being at all. So mighty 
teract the wiles, and oppose the influences of the}single drop of water may contain five hundred |are the agencies hidden in nature, so immeasurable 
evil spirit. ‘Therefore the great Mediator for, and/ millions of individuals, a number equalling that of|the results which are worked in a stillness, and, as 
Redeemer of men, was from the beginning, not|the whole human species now existing upon the|far as our unassisted vision is concerned, in a dark 
only incarnately and corporeally given for a pro-|surface of the earth.” Nevertheless the varieties|ness as deep as that of the night. Their own life 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world, to be tes-|in size are such that the difference between the|sustained by the products of death, the Infusoria 
tified, or verified, in due time; but he was also as|smallest and the largest “is greater than between|are destined themselves to perish that they may 
universally given, in a spiritual manner, to be aja mouse and an elephant,” though even the ele-|sustain the frames of the creatures above them, 
witness, a leader, and commander. (Isa. lv. 4.) 1.|phant of the race is altogether invisible to the|death continuing to support life throughout the 
He is spiritually given for a witness, to testify)naked eye. “They are the most widely diffused,| graduated scale of existence, until, the circle ru, 
against sin in every breast, by his smitings there|and by far the most numerous of all the forms of|the food once more comes back to be the nutriment 
for evil conceived or committed. 2. For a leader organised life; and whether in fresh water or in|of animalcules from whom it originally proceeded. 
and commander, to such as pay due regard to his|salt, “there is hardly a drop of spray flung from} ‘The flesh-fly is another indefatigable scavenger. 
convictions, by turning from iniquity to him that|the paddle of a steamboat which does not contain| A small mass of decaying flesh sends forth an it- 
smites them, and cleaving to him in that faith and|some specimens of the race.” They pervade every|tolerable stench, and the sum total of the animal 
love he produces in them. These he leads in a|clime—torrid, frigid, and temperate—and “extend| matter which is cast upon the earth would ace 
cross to all the corrupt nature, and empowers them| their reign in the northern latitudes beyond that} mulate till it offended our senses and affected our 
to follow him in the regeneration. This is the true| of the vegetable kingdom.” The part which Prof.|health, were it not for the millions of busy beings 
doctrinal cross of Christ. Owen, from whose lectures we borrow the whole of} which are deputed to clear it away. With such 
(To be continued.) our statements on the point, represents them as|unerring instincts do they seck out their prey, and 
—_—+-o-—— performing is calculated vastly to extend our ideas|so commonly is putrefaction found to be teeming 
From the Quarterly Review. | of the wonderful economy of the universe. with life, that the creatures which spring up in 
Sense of Pain. “When we consider their incredible numbers,| were once supposed to be generated by the corrup 
(Continued from page 316.) their universal distribution, their insatiable vora-|tion itself. ‘'his was long the stronghold of the 
Intimately associated with physical injuries and| city, and that it is the particles of decaying bodies} atheist. Among the nobler animals the offspring 
pain is the death in which they ultimately result.| which they are appointed to devour, we must con-|had manifestly proceeded from parents to which 
‘This necessary end constitutes to many minds the) clude that we are in some degree indebted to these|they bore an exact resemblance. ‘The incredulity 
chief terror of the incidents which produce it.| active scavengers for the salubrity of our atmo-|of impiety, which flings aside the cable as to 
That all which lives should be born to die detracts) sphere. Nor is this all: they perform a still more] flimsy to hang upon, and eagerly clutches at 
uothing from the wonders of their being. Which|important office in preventing the progressive di-|rope of sand, turned away eyes which were wil 
would be the greatest marvel, a ship whose timbers| minution of the present amount of organized mat-|fully blinded, from the palpable wonders of the 
should never rot, or a ship which itself should|ter upon the earth. For when this matter is dis-|universe, and looked for an explanation of the 
gradually decay, but before its lease was out should| solved or suspended in water, in that state of com-| origin of life in the maggots which crawled ims 
give birth to new vessels, which again should bring minution and decay which immediately precedes rotting carcase. ‘These the atheists maintai 
iorth fresh fleets to be multiplied from age to age its final decomposition into the elementary gases,| were clearly the creatures of unintelligent nature- 
iu increasing numbers and unimpaired vigour ? and its consequent return from the organic into the|creatures which evidenced design, and yet were 
‘ibis last is the prodigious method of Providence) inorganic world, these wakeful members of nature’s|brought into being without a designer. ‘The 
A solitary oak contains within its trunk a power invisible police are everywhere ready to arrest the| tural history of this miserable school was as mueb 
to generate future forests, which will spread their| fugitive organized particles and turn them back into| at fault as their theology. Redi covered vessels of 
giant arms and rear their kingly heads when their| the ascending stream of animal life. Having con-|putrid substances with paper or fine lawn, which 
progenitor is returned to the soil from which it|verted the dead and decomposing particles into|kept out the insects, and nothing was produced. 
sprung; while their numerous progeny, from the| their own living tissues, they themselves become| When the covers were removed, he watched to se 
first-born which rivals the parent stem to the|the food of larger Infusoria, as, for example, the|what insects fed upon the aliment and Jaid their la 
sprouting acorn which just lifts its leaflets above| fotiera, and of numerous other small animals|eggs in it, and the ouly creatures generated wer 
the earth, will continue to maintain the succeeding| which in their turn are devoured by larger animals,|of the identical species which had frequented 
line in an unbroken gradation. The system runs|such as fishes; and thus a pabulum, fit for the flesh-pots. Thus he proved that maggots were D0} bi 
through all creation, from man, who is the lord of; nourishment of the highest organised beings, is}more spontaneous products than whales and ee 
it, down to the meanest piece of moss that grows| brought back by a short route from the extremity|phants, as Malpighi, by protecting earth from the} ' 
upon a wall, In such profusion are the germs of|of the realms of organic nature.”—Lectures on imperceptible seeds which are scattered about by 



















THE FRIEND. 









the winds, demonstrated that no plants spring up| escaped confinement. 
which are not first sown, and that consequently, to} his residence, he found he was fined twenty pounds 
use the noble language of Bentley, “they were all|for a meeting, which some Friends and others had 
raised at the beginning of things by the Almighty|held there, when he was in Lancashire, forty miles 


When the former arrived at} At last James Appleby, who had some knowledge 






























































*: ardener, God blessed forever.” Some species of distant. 

as | flesh-flies deposit their young already hatched ; 

on | others, say Kirby and Spence, cover the nutriment| secutors,” 

ty | with millions of eggs. 1 

es | feed with unexampled voracity. 

Ani their weight two hundred-fold in twenty-four hours, | our meetings in; so we saw it needful to build a 
pu and Professor Owen states that there is no exag- meeting-house, and purchased wood of H. Dacres 
red ration in the assertion of Linnzeus that three) for that purpose. she pr 

hat || fiesh-flies would devour the carcase of a horse as} petitioned the bench of justices, not to permit us 

the | quickly as would a lion. The Jarvee of the cock-| 

1 of chafer remain for four years in the condition of 

mes | grubs. The eggs of the flesh-flies turn to maggots 

y at their full growth, when they speedily pass into} length, sometimes not above five besides the priest 
hic) | the chrysalis state. Had they continued in their and clerk were there. 

xith. | primitive form, like the cockchafer, the food in vinced, one after another, and come amongst 
iced | which they were born would have failed them, and| Friends; though one ot them fell away, he never 
antie | they would have died of inanition. But they have} would be clerk again. Que of them, being a con- 
‘and | auother office to perform in nature besides that of|scientious man, told the priest, he could not say, 
was | clearing away putrid remains, and therefore, to| Amen to him, for he saw the priest himself to be 
675, | preserve them for this second purpose, as well as defective. The priest replied he might say, Amend, 
ebe | to keep up the race, their grub existence is brief,| which would have conveyed good advice, but it 
ighty | and they come forth in a week or two perfect flies.) would not do, and he accordingly left him. The 
rable | Mr. Rowell has calculated that from a single speci-) justices wrote to Dacres, who was a justice of the 
d,s J men there would proceed in six generations sufli-| peace, to let us have no wood, neither would he} Drivin 
Jark- | cient flies to cover the world to the depth of about 

nif | amile and a quarter. That they do not swarm 

soria | notwithstanding, is because they are destined to be 

}may 4 the sustenance ef innumerable birds, bats, and 

them, | creeping things. They feed upon death, and sport 

+ the | their hour, when the stomach of some creature, 

e run, | Which must eat them or starve, becomes their tomb. 

riment (To be continued.) 

ceded. Ee as 

enget. ' For “ The Friend. 

an in- Christopher Story. 

vnimal On the next day after the meeting in which| our. 

}aceu- | Christopher’s companion had agreed to meet the|} ; ) 
ed our | constables at Dent town, accompanied by one of|into calm reflection, and prepare them for convic- 
beings | them, he and some friends set out for the justices. ute of pro 
h such | Christopher was much concerned at the thought of|that they are Christians, and whatever prejudice 
y, and | lesving him in prison, his mother not being a Friend 
eeming | and much attached to her son. The constable 
ip init | was told if he did not take an oath, the justice 
corrup- | wight not send him to prison; but if he did, he 

of the | would be the informer, and would have to conduct 
fispring | him to York, sixty miles distant, or cause Friends 
» which | tobe fined. The constable despised the character 
-edulity | of an informer, and therefore resolved to be fa- 

as too} vourable. When they came near the town, they 
eg at 3} decided that Richard Harrison only should accom- 
ere wi: | pany Andrew Taylor, the prisoner, and the con- 
. of the | stable to the justice’s house, while the other Friends 
of the | would wait at an inn at Sedberg to hear the result. ¢ 
ed ina | When they reached the house, the constable leay-| not suffer it. 
intained | ing the two Friends under a shed, went in to the 
ature— | justice and told him he had found a stranger in 
et were § the Quaker’s meeting and had brought him thith-|to_ 

The mer; he asked if he preached ; he answered, “ yes,”| Friends’ goods. 
as much} “What said he,” the justice queried. “ Nothing 
-essels of | but well,” replied the constable. “ However,” re- 
n, which} Marked the justice, ‘‘ you must take the oath.” ; 
roduced. | “For the Lord’s sake,” said the constable, ‘“ excuse} worship. 
od to see] Me, for I will not swear.” The justice being a 
aid theit lawyer, and perceiving the man in earnest, after 
ted wert} "flecting a short time, bid him go his way; and 
snted the] going to the Friends at Sedberg, they entertained 


, were 00] him kindly, and he rejoiced greatly at having man- 
ek-} ed to get the Friend liberated, and himself 
from the} ared from the trouble he would have had, if the 
Rstice had committed him to prison. Parting with 
tir Friends in great love, Christopher and An- 
trew returned home, no doubt thankful they had 











“ Notwithstanding the endeavours of our per- 
says Christopher, “ truth prospered, and 


in either case the progeny|there were many added to the church, insomuch 
They increase|that our dwelling-houses were too small to kee 


But the priest with some others 


to build a meeting-house ; for they alleged if we 
built a new chapel, they might pull down the old 
church; for by this time people’s eyes were so 


‘bree clerks had been con- 


give us our money again; and timber being in the 


p|forty miles from my house that day. 


could be done against them. 









of law, undertook the office, and persuading an- 
other to join him, they came to my house in the 
Tenth month, 1682, the meeting being held there, 
and made information to a justice of the peace. 
He asked him if I was at home,—my name being 
among those who met; he said I was, as the jus- 
tice reported, although I was iv Lancashire, above 
A warrant 
for distress came out, but I being gone from home 
above two weeks before, and not returning till six 
weeks after, the officers forbore to make distress, 
and the informer was at that time disappointed. 
Though he had sworn falsely, yet they were so 
much encouraged by the government, that little 
Towards the latter 


in a couple of days, and in five days more arrive| opened, that though the parish was five miles injend of summer, they came again to my house, 


took information to a justice, and put a warrant 
into the officer’s hands, who were so sparing in 
making distraint, that one was bound over to good 
behaviour for neglect of his office. 

Most of what was about my house being seized, 
they proclaimed a sale-day at public markets and 
other places, but as none came to buy, except the 
informer and one man that he brought with him, 
they had things at their own rate. ‘I'wo horses he 
took to a fair in Northumberland, and sold them 
for half price, for neighbours would not buy them. 
g the sheep away, young people not Friends 
being grieved to see it, set dogs upon them, and 


great men’s hands, who, hearing of this, they would | the noise being heard, the people in almost every 
sell us none, in this part of England.” The treat-| place where they came, ran out with their dogs, and 
ment which Friends received, even from professed |scattered the sheep; so that after they followed 


ministers of the gospel, while it showed their un- 
christian spirit, and oftentimes their cruelty and 
injustice, drove their hearers over to Friends, and 
doubtless led them to examine their principles; 
and seeing their patience and forbearance from all 
resistance, to conclude they were true followers of 
a meek and once crucified but now glorified Savi- 
A suffering, christian, forgiving spirit, has a 
powerful influence to bring even bitter opponents 


tion, that the fruits of such men and women prove 


may be felt against them, they should not be treated 
with disdain, as if they were not sheep of Christ’s 
fold, or had not immortal souls for whose salvation 
he gave himself up unto death. 

“Towards the end of the reign of Charles IL, 
when great severities were practised against the 
dissenters, the old priest died, and a young man 
getting his place, and being not much acquainted 
with Friends’ integrity to the Lord, in suffering for 
his Name’s sake, he spoke to me, that if we would 
not suffer Friends who lived in other parishes, to 
meet with us, he would not molest us; but if we 
allowed them to come and meet with us, he would 
We not complying with his proposal, 
he was hot for persecution, and they began with 
Sunday shillings as they called them for not going 


two full miles, they had but seven left, which 
greatly vexed them. When he had sold them, and 
had fastened the barn-doors with locks and chains, 
he tried to hire threshers, but could not get any in 
the country, so he hired a man, forty miles distant, 
at twelve pence a day, and meat and drink, whereas 
the usual price was but four pence, The man 
coming into the country, and the people under- 
standing his business, before he came to the in- 
former’s house, scarce within five miles of mine, 
they persuaded him to turn again, telling him 
some dangerous thing would befall him if he med- 
dled; so he returned, and would not thresh for the 
money. The informer being persuaded he could 
not get it threshed, unless he carried it away, and 
his daughter being married to a near neighbour, 
he thought to remove the corn thither; but her 
father-in-law being an old man, would not consent 
for fear of danger, saying, ‘ some wi!l burn it, and 
my house also;’ so that though there was a good 
deal of corn, he had no power to get it. Selling 
other corn and things, he made up a purse, went 
to London, and made complaint against us to Jef- 
feries, chief justice, and brought subpeenas against 
sixteen of us, to appear at London; but we under- 
standing a prison would do, whether we went or 
not, resolved to abide at home.” Jefferies coming 
the northern route, they made further attempts to 


to their public worship, and made distraint of|prosecute Friends, but the constables believing 


Afterwards the priest caused the 
wardens of the parish of Kirklinton to frame a 
bill at the assizes against several of us, and in- 
dicted us as popish recusants for not coming to their 
‘This was by virtue of a law made in the 
reign of Elizabeth for the suppression of popery, 
authorizing the levy of a fine of twenty pounds per 
mouth on the goods and chattels of all such as 
absented themselves from the established worship, 
and acknowledged the supremacy of the pope in 
matters of religion. Processes were issued against 
us for twenty pounds a month, and our meetings 
continuing large, the priest greatly wanted an in- 
former, but because of the ill success of those before 
engaged in it, sober neighbours would not meddle. 





their neighbours would be ruined, would not be 
seen by the informers, till it was too late to bring 
them before him. Another fine was imposed on 
Christopher Story for preaching; the officers took 
several cows and young beasts, and drove them to 
the market; but not being willing to sell them, set 
men at a distance to tell buyers what sort of goods 
they were, and also asked above the market price 
for them. Complaint of their proceedings was 
made to Dacres, and one was bound for his good 
behaviour; but some responsible men prevailed 
with him to forbear awhile, it being the beginning 
of winter, and with small distraints they quieted 
the informers. In that time king Charles died, the 
informer lost his strength so that none of the jus- 
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tices would hear him ; so they never sold the.goods |separated before the beautifully white sugar is per- 
formerly seized. Christopher and others who were |fected in its quality and appearance. Under the 
bound over at the assizes, appeared, and confessed |old method, the sugar loaf mould was turned up- 
they met together to wait upon God, but not in the |side down, and liquid was made to trickle slowly 
manner they represented, and refusing bonds and through the sweet, spongy mass—this liquid being 
fees to prosecute, they were sent to prison, and cither water, or a solution of sugar and water; and 
there remained until king James by proclamation 'the molasses, washed out by these means, escaped 
set them at liberty. ‘by a hole at the small end of the sugar mould. 
“Though much time was spent by Appleby and | But it has been found that the same remarkable 
others for about three years to break up our meet-|centrifugal action which drives out moisture from 
ings, impoverish our families, and imprison our cloth, will do the same in respect to a mass of wet 
bodies, yet I can say all things wrought together sugar. The crystallized or granulated sugar, steep- 
for good to them that loved God. For in this time led in a murky bath of molasses, is made still more 
of persecution, we lost but one man, and several moist with water. About half a hundred weight 
were added, and many gathered near to the Lord, |is put into a sieve-like circular vessel, which vessel 
and we had glorious meetings. I may say it was/is made to rotate one thousand or twelve hundred 
a time of love. ‘The officers were commanded to times in a minute, and the whole of the molasses 
see that none molested us, and at once we were|and water is driven violently and quickly out of 
freed from the heavy burdens our adversaries had |the mass, leaving the sugar in nearly a dry and 
cast upon us, and our meetings grew large, and|pure state. A Belgian refiner has invented a ma- 
many flocked to hear.’ ‘They must have been |chine, in which fifty sugar loaves are ranged radi- 
kept in very moderate circumstances, persecution |ally in a kind of horizontal wheel, and then the 
and the spoiling of goods at least discouraging|whole is made to revolve with a speed of eight 
great efforts to become rich in this world. But hundred revolutions in a minute. ‘Lhe proper li- 
they were rich in faith, heirs and inheritors of the|quid is applied by an ingenious contrivance, and 
kingdom of their Holy Redeemer, and taught of|in about twenty minutes the loaves are perfected. 
him in the doctrines and precepts of his divine and | 
regenerating religion. These they regarded as a For “The Friend.” 
sacred trust, which they were not to barter away BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
for silver or gold, or any of the fading enjoyments ilk iia elk Wiles ead : 
which they could procure, but to convey them un-|~" “ See "arly M aa eas — 
blemished to future generations. Perfect redemp- a ee eee Te Te 
tion from the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life will fit us to receive and hold si . 
them in hale purity, and transfer them unmixed John Kinsey's Account of his Journey to Albany, 
to our successors. Buy the truth and sell it not. | and of the Indian Treaty held there, in 1745. 
(Continued from page 317.) 
Selected. Oct, 12th, A.M.— We attended accordingly. 
DREAMS. Before we sat down in the street, the usual place 
Oh! golden dreams of childhood! of receiving the Indians, I let the Governor know, 
And of girlhood, how ye pass, that if our attendance with our hats on would give 


Like the billowy sweep of sunlight |him offence, as we were not particularly concerned 
Over long and wavy grass ; 





had time so to do, they sent him a declaration of 
war! If they thus vash/y engaged, it was not jn. 
cumbent on him, or other colonies, to follow the 
example. 

One of the Boston Commissioners said, the re. 
peated hostilities obliged to them so to do. heir 
people first complained of the injuries they suffered, 
and thought their hands tied. Another said, the 
king had declared war against these people, and 
‘twas but mere matter of form for us. As these 
mischiefs were done at the instigation of the Freneb, 
it was not to be expected that they would suffer 
the Indians to deliver up the murderers, &e. 

This discourse was but ill-timed, it being in the 
street, in the hearing and sight of the Indians, and 
just at the time when they delivered a belt recom. 
mending our union, as it would be our strength. 

The Indians desired that if their answer was 
approved, the Governor would show that approba- 
tion in the English manner, On this the Governor 
of New York stood up, and said he was satisfied, 
and those who were so, might also stand, and then 
they gave three Au Roys. [The Massachusetts 
delegation, it appears, did not show assent or ap- 
proval. The printed report says, they “ only ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction.” ] 

About 4 P. M., dined with the Massachusetts 
Commissioners and others. Supped with the mayor, 
As we found the Governor of New York had gone 
through his affairs with the Indians, we waited on 
him, acquainting him, that we had staid long. 
That if he had done, we desired the 14th to our- 
selves, on which day we thought we should get 
done. ‘To this he consented, and we desired Con- 
rad Weiser to prepare the Indians for the dispatch 
we desired, which he undertook. 

First-day, Oct. 13th.—We went to the Cohoos, 
about 10 miles distant. Returned and dined at the 
Patroon’s. 

Oct, 14th—This morning being the time ap- 
pointed for speakimg with the Indians, we gave 
directions to Vonrad Weiser to get them together. 


———>,—e_—_ 


JOHN KINSEY. 








And cove and pain and sorrow in that treaty, we would withdraw; assuring him Before we met them, we received a message from 
Follow swift upon your flight, it was not from want of the respect due to him,|the Governor, that he was met in council, and de- 
As anon the waves of shadow \that we did not uncover. He answered, he was sen-|sired to speak with us. Conrad Weiser being pre- 
Chase the flying waves of light. \sible of it, that there was nothing in it [hat honour.]| sent, and finding from him that it might be done 
Bat, lo! maiden! it is mid-day, | We then with him, and the Massachusetts and| without giving occasion of offence to the Indians, 
It is time to quit thy dreams ; |Connecticut Commissioners, went and all sat,—the| when we came to the Governor's, beside Liviston, 
Loiter not within the valleys Governor in the midst, a// covered. The speech| Murray, Horsmanden, and Rudderford of his coun- 
heey pete oo ito the Mohegans was then read and translated by|cil, the Massachusetts Commissioners were there. 
Wilh penne bine ant love ak ping |aninterpreter. Some time after the Six nations an-|These Commissioners produced letters, by which 
Forth ! to life's stern, solemn duties, ‘swered, a copy of which we bespoke, and are pro-|they were informed that a party of French and 
Un the dim and dusty way. mised. The Indians consented to receive the|Indians had been seen near a fort on the great 
On the See aed deny highway hatchet, but would keep it wrapped up until they| meadow, as we were informed, about 50 miles from 
With the pilgrim’s scrip and staff, had first tried, whether the Eastern Indians would Albany. That & person belonging to the fort be- 
Kneel beside the well of Marah, ‘not make the people of New England satisfaction.|ing at some distance from it, was taken prisoner; 
And its bitter waters quaff, | The Massachusetts Commissioners addressed the| that two others coming down a creek or river, which 


Then with heart renewed and strengthened \Governor of New York, alleging that this was no 
atone, |more than they [the Indians] had undertaken last 

But a little way before. year. They had reason to expect the Indians 
would have taken the hatchet immediately to 


makes a great part of a circle, in which the fort is 
placed, were shot at by the Indians. One of them 
was killed, the other made his escape. On hear- 
ing these letters, the Massachusetts Commissioners 


And its gates of pearl will open, avenge the murder of the people of New England,| were desired to be explicit, as to what they de- 
gileeedied teen te cones |were they not under undue influences. That at|sired. ‘The substance amounted to this. They re- 

Shall conduct thee to a place : this place nothing could be expected from them. presented that it was unreasonable the whole bur- 
Where the crystal stream goes flowing, Asking what satisfaction they [the Eastern Indians]|den of this war should remain on one province, the 


Ever past the living tree, icould make for the lives of six persons already 

Ant oe nage an ae, jtaken away; that it had cost their government 

ee £5000, old tenor, and what could they expect in 

—— - \satisfaction!—a few deer skins!!! ‘lhe Indians 

Purifying Sugar by Centrifugal Force—One last year undertook to take the hatchet and make 

of the most peculiar and interesting applications of |use of it, when the Governor of New York should 

centrifugal force is seen in the separation of erys- direct it; that if he could have directed them, they 
tallized sugar from molasses—quite an ingenious|would have done it. 

process. When lump or loaf sugar has been bleach-| After some time the Governor replied, that on 

ed and purified, and crystallized, there still remains some persons of New England being killed, they|low the example. He had done all in his power 

mixed up with the crystals a yellowish brown viscid gave him notice, and desired him to make an in-| towards being better provided, but it could not be 

liquid, which will not crystallize, and this must be | quiry concerning the authors of it. ‘Ihat before he|done without the Assembly, and in the condition 





rest remaining neutral. ‘They desired the Indians 
of the Six nations might be /irected to assist them. 
They thought it reasonable other provinces should 
bear a part of the expense, but rather than want 
the aid of the Indians, they would be at the ex- 
pense themselves. y 

The Governor of New York mentioned their 
precipitate declaration of war, and said it did not 
follow because they had done it, others were to fol- 
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jn which the people on the frontiers were, it was|to be contented. The Governor of Canada pro-_| 
not prudent to put the Indians on making war. _| mised us he would not do it, unless the king, his) 
After hearing their arguments for and against, master, should command him, and then he must 
we parted. Our being requested to be present, obey. While these things passed, news arrived at 
was, as we conceived, only intended as witnesses, | Montreal of the taking ot Cape Breton by the En- 
if any question should afterwards arise. 'glish, at which the French were much alarmed. 
[it seems evident that the whole story about the |''he Governor thereupon sent for all the Indians 
attack on the great meadow fort, was thought to be jee at Montreal, to wit, the French Indians, and | 
an invention got up by the Massachusetts Com-|us, the deputies of the Six nations, who met to- 
missioners, in order to give them a handle for one gether in a large house, where the Governor of 
more attempt to persuade or coerce Governor Clin- Canada taking in his hand a large belt of Wam-| 
ton to command the Six nations to take up arms pum, in which the figure of a hatchet was wrought, | 
immediately against the French and Eastern In-|speaking to us of the Six nations, said Pe. 
dians. No alarm appears to have been excited,—| Children—Your Brethren, the English, have 
no hurrying off of assistance to the fort.] already taken one of my towns, Cape Breton, and 
We then met the Indians, delivered the speech, | their fleet I suppose is now coming up to Quebec, | 
which Conrad Weiser interpreted ; the New York|and therefore 1 must take up the hatchet to defend | 
and Boston interpreter being also by, and assisting. myself against them. As for you, my children, | 
We then withdrew, that the Indians might have |speaking to the French Indians, | have no occasion 
time to consider their answer, giving them mean-|to say much to you, for you must live and die with 
time a barrel of beer. me, and cannot deny me your assistance. As for 
[The tenor of the speech delivered by the Penn- | you, my children of the Six nations, I know you love 
sylvania Commissioners, will be sufficiently set) your brethren, the English, and therefore shall | 





forth by the answer of the Six nations which we|not say much to you; perhaps you would not be| 
|pleased with it. But children should know their| 


will insert entire. ] 


P. M.—Having notice that the Indians were |duty to their father. Then speaking to all, he de- 


ready to deliver their answer, we met them. Ca-|sired such who loved him to go with him and assist | 


nassatego was the speaker; Conrad Weiser, the|him in defending Quebec; and that those who went 
York interpreter, and Barclay, the Church of|with him, need not to take anything with them, 
England minister, interpreting. When the York/save their tobacco pouches; that he would pro- 
interpreter translated, he gave it in Dutch, and |vide guns, pistols, swords, ammunition, provisions, 
Barclay gave it in English. \everything, even paint to paint them; and there- 
[The substance of the speech is as follows :] |upon delivered the belt to the interpreter, who 
Brethren,—You that come from Pennsylvania, |tbrew it at the feet of the Indians present, some of 
to represent our brother Onas, you tell us that you|whom inconsiderately, and without any consulta- 
come hither at the invitation of the Governor of|tion first had, took it up, and danced the war dance. 
New York, to the Council here at Albany, to hear| Afterwards divers of the Indians present, chiefly of 
what passes between us, and our brother, the Go-|the praying Indians, went with the French Go- 
vernor of New York. You were pleased to signify | vernor to Quebec, where they staid eight or ten 
to us, that you were glad to see us, for which we |days, but no notice was taken of them, nor any 
return you our hearty thanks. We are likewise |arms or necessaries, so much as a knife, provided 
glad to see you, in token whereof we return you/for them, nor were they admitted to speak to the 
this string of Wampum. |Governor; which so exasperated the praying In- 
Brethren,—The first thing you required of us|dians, that they left Quebec, and are since gone 
this morning was, that we should give you an ac-| against their common enemies to the southward. 
count of all that passed between us and the Go-| Canassatego added, 
vernor of Canada, at our last visit to him, accord- (To be contiuued.) 
ing to the promise we made the last summer to 
Conrad Weiser, your interpreter, at Oswego. Since 
you desire to hear with your own ears, we are Low 
ready to do it, though it will take up time, and| , 
therefore another opportunity might have suited; Barnaoul is built on the banks of the small 
better. Our going to Montreal was at the invita-| river Barnaulka, where it falls into the Ob; and 
tion of the Governor of Canada, At our coming) until the last thirty or forty years, nearly all its 
there, several great men, as well of the French, as | buildings were of wood; even now there are but 
Indians, being dead since our last journey there, | few buildings of brick; the streets are wide, and 
we, according to our custom, spent some days in laid out in parallel lines, and crossed at right an- 
bewailing their death. During this time, divers of| gles by others; the soil on which they are built, is 
the French Council took an opportunity of sounding a deep bed of fine sand, which renders the place 
us, to learn from us how the war went on with the |rather disagreeable in summer. There are three 
English, and how far we were engaged therein.|brick churches, and not one bas any architectural 
Un which occasion we told them, that formerly we|merit. A large hospital, simple in its style, con- 
had inconsiderately engaged in wars, but that we|tains spacious and well-ventilated wards for the 
looked upon this war, as a war between the En-|sick workmen, where they receive every attention 
glish and French only, and did not intend to en-|and comfort, but their wives and children are not 
gage on either side, for that the French and En-/|admitted. ‘ 
glish made war, and made peace at pleasure; but| ‘The silver smelting works are on a great scale; 
when the Indians once engaged in wars, they knew |these operations are conducted in a very large 
not when it would end. We also told the French, | building under the care of most intelligent officers, 
that they knew, and all the world knew, the coun-| who carry on the different processes in a thoroughly 
tries on which we were settled, and particularly the| practical and scientific manner. It may be said 
lakes were ours; and therefore, if they would fight| with perfect safety that the Russian mining en- 
our brethren, the English, they ought to fight on gineers, as a body, stand pre-eminent at the pre- 
the salt water, and that they must not come over/sent day. No class of men in the empire can ap- 
our land to disturb them, or to obstruct the trade proach them in scientific knowledge and intelli- 
at Oswego. That they, the French, had two trad-|gence. Among them there are many in these dis- 
ing houses on those lakes, with which they ought|tant and supposed barbarous regions, who could 
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From “ Atkinson’s Siberia.” 


Barnaoul, and Mining in the Altai. 


\the Kerghis Steppe in large quantities. 


\first part in the beginning of July, and the second 
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take their stand beside the first savans in Europe 
as geologists, mineralogists, and metallurgists. 

In these works two hundred and fifty poods of 
silver are produced annually—about nine thousand 
pounds English weight. The whole produce of the 
silver mines in the Altai up to the year 1855, never 
exceeded one thousand poods, or thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds. To produce this quantity, fifty thou- 
sand poods of lead were evaporated. In 1850, 
twelve thousand poods of English lead were sent 
to Barnaoul to aid in this process. Since that 
period both silver and lead ore have been found in 
All the 
gold got in Siberia must be sent to Barnaoul to be 
smelted, excepting the portion which is obtained in 
the Yablonay Mountains, and that is smelted in 
Nertschinsk Zavod. Gold mines are worked on 
the Olekma and other rivers near Yakoutsk, in the 
Saian Mountains, and many in the government of 
Yenissey, where some of the richest mines of Sibe- 
ria exist. The government of the Tomsk also 
supplies a large portion, but the Crown is proprietor 
of most of the mines in the Altai. ‘here are 
some in this region worked either by companies or 
private individuals, very few of whom have become 
rich, 

In Eastern Siberia the gold washing begins the 


first week in May, and ends on the tenth of Sep- 
|tember, when all the workmen must be paid off and 
jsent to their homes; some have to walk as many 


as two thousand versts. The rich miner sends his 
gold away once a year, most of which arrives in 
Barnaoul in the beginning of October; but those 
|who are not rich, send it twice in the year—the 


\when the works are closed in September. When 
\it is delivered to the authorities in Barnaoul, it is 
\considered the property of the crown, and the 
|miner has no more control over it. Here the gold 
|is smelted and cast into bars, ready to be forwarded 
|to the capital; but, before the miner receives his 
share of the value, it has been in the possession of 
the government five months. Six caravans leave 
'Barnaoul with the precious metals every year— 
|four in winter by the sledge roads, and two during 
the summer. ‘The first winter caravan leaves early 
|in December, and reaches St. Petersburg before 
\the end of January; the others follow in succes- 
sion. ‘Two officers and a small guard of soldiers 
are sent with each caravan, and the gold and silver 
|are delivered by them at the mint. Although both 
metals have been assayed by the proper officer in 
'Barnaoul, and the proofs sent to the mint, it is 
‘again assayed to prevent the possibility of a bar 
being changed on the transit. 

The silver obtained in the Altai contains a small 
portion of gold, with a minute quantity of copper. 
These metals are not separated in Siberia; they 
'are sent in pieces, about fourteen inches square, 
iby one and a half thick, and the gold is extracted 
at the mint in St. Petersburg. About thirty poods 
of gold is extracted from a thousand poods of sil- 
ver, the whole annual produce of the Altai silver 
mines. The greatest quantity of gold obtained in 
\Siberia in any one year was about seventy-five 
thousand Russian pounds; this was considered 
enormous, but California and Australia have made 
|it appear small in comparison. There is much of 
the gold regions yet unexplored, both in Northern 
and Eastern Siberia. 

Barnaoul is the centre for the administration of 
the mines of the Altai, The Governor of Tomsk 
‘is at the head of this department, and in order 
that he may be fully qualified for such an impor- 
\tant position, he is invariably chosen from the min- 
ing engineers. Once in two years he must visit 
|every mine and smelting work in the Altai. Part 
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of the year he resides in Tomsk, where his duties 
as Governor require much time and attention; 
three or four months he resides in Barnaoul, where 
he must be in May, when a board of the principal 
officers meet daily, and arrange plans for working 
the mines until the next year. All arrangements 
are proposed at this board, which sits during the 
whole mouth of May, but they are subject to the 
Governor's approval. 

The Natchalnik, or chief director of the mines, 
resides in Barnaoul. This officer is responsible for 
the proper working of the mines, and every depart- 
ment is under his control. Once in the year he 
must visit every smelting work, gold mine, and sil- 
ver mine; to accomplish this, he must travel more 
than six thousand versts annually, mostly in a 
mountainous country; sometimes in a carriage, 
often on horseback; also must descend the river 
on rafts, in boats, and in canoes, where he is often 
exposed to much risk and danger, to say nothing 
of the drenchings he receives from flood and rain. 
Every officer and man in the Altai is under him, 
and must obey his orders; this gives him immense 
power. Besides the officers, he has about sixty- 
four thousand people belonging to the mining dis- 
tricts under his charge. These are spread far and 
wide, both on the plains and in the mountains of 
Siberia, and such an assemblage requires much 
care to keep in proper order. Still, after viiting 
both Eastern and Western Siberia, and some parts 
of Russia, I must say that the miving population 
of the Altai are more wealthy, cleanly, and sur- 
rounded with more comforts than any other people 
in the empire. Convicts have not yet been sent to 


work in the mines of the Altai. 
There are many very superior officers at the 
heads of the different departments in Barnaoul ; 


also as resident officers at the smelting works, cop- 
per works, iron works, and mines. Every summer 
eight or ten young officers are sent into the moun- 
tains, each with a party of from forty to sixty 
men, and the chief in Barnaoul assigns to him the 
valley or part to be examined by his company; in 
May they begin their operations. ‘The region they 
are sent to must be thoroughly explored; they go 
properly provisioned with dried black bread, sugar, 
tea, and brandy; their meat consists of such wild 
animals as they can procure, and as each party 
possesses good hunters, plenty of game is usually 
obtained. 

A map is given to every officer, of the valley his 
party are directed to search. Some of the men 
are employed digging holes about six feet square, 
which they sink to the bed of sand and gravel 
containing the gold; this is often found at from 
five to ten feet below the surface. After the upper 


that purpose. The colonists who choose to engaye 
in this cultivation have all their land free from rent 
for three years. At the end of the three years 
this freedom from rent still continues as to a fourth 
part of the land, the other three-fourths paying a 


rent of about five cents an acre, raised the next} 


year to about fifty cents an acre, beyond which it 
cannot be increased. 


vernment, being in substance a land tax. ‘Lhe 


quantity of tea produced in Assam in 1854-55) 
It rose in 1855-56 to; 


was about 530,000 lbs. 
about 636,000 lbs., and was estimated for the 
next year at 700,000 lbs. 


ported into England. It is not, however, used by 
itself; but, being of an extremely high flavour, is 
employed to give strength and flavour to weaker 
teas. 

— a 

For “ The Friend.” 
“Divine Protection through Extraordinary Dangers, 
during the Irish Rebellion in 1798.” 

The Saviour of men frequently inculcated on 
his followers the duty of avoiding an over-anxious 
and distrustful disposition, and of confiding in the 
protecting and preserving care of our Heavenly 


This rent is paid to the go-| 


It was stated that this | 
Assam tea bears the highest price of any tea im-| 


refused either to take up arms in their own defence, 
or to quit the perilous post of duty. 

“ The christian disposition of meekness and for. 
‘bearance, strengthened by a holy courage and 
firmness, proved in this instance, as in many others, 
the means, under the divine blessing, of safety 
amid circumstances of extraordinary trial. On 
the other hand, the declaration of our Lord and 
| Saviour is often fulfilled, that they who take the 
sword shall perish by it. ‘The wrathful and vio. 
lent, whether individuals or nations, frequeutl 
bring destruction on themselves, while the gentle 
and inoffensive dwell in security and peace.” 

The account commences thus, viz :— 

“It has often occurred to me that I ought to 
leave some little memorial of the preservation ex- 
tended by our Heavenly Father to my beloved pa- 
rents aud the family, as well as of the remarkable 
(faith and patience with which they were favoured, 
‘under circumstances of a very peculiar and dis. 
tressing character. 

“It was about the middle of the Fifth month, 
1798, that the county of Wexford, in Ireland, 
‘became a scene of open rebellion, headed by 
B— H , 2 Protestant, and two Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, John Murphy and Philip Roche.* 





Father. ‘“ Are not five sparrows sold for two|'The aims of the insurgents were various; some 
farthings, said he, and not one of them is forgot- _were more cruelly disposed than others; all deter. 
ten before God,”—“ one of them shall not fall on! mined to liberate themselves by force of arms from 
the ground without your Father. But the very the unequal yoke, as they believed it, of the British 
hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye| government, and to become a free people; some to 


not therefore—ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” 

It would be difficult to find language to convey 
in a more touching or striking manner the minute- 
ness of that watchful care which a beneficent Pro- 
vidence is continually exercising over his children 
even in their temporal affairs, and we believe that 


a firm belief in the doctrine, and a humble and} 
reverent sense of its importance duly impressed on | 


the mind, would not only act as an incitement to 


watchfulness unto prayer, but greatly mitigate the | 


sorrows and trials of life. Those who cordially 
embrace the belief and daily live in it, will be led 
to renounce a dependence on their own skill and 
wisdom for the direction of their steps through life, 
and earnestly to seek and wait for the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit which leadeth into all truth and 
out of every evil way. 

Many are the instances in which those thus en- 
gaged have experienced the happy effects of fol- 
lowing the unfoldings of the Divine Light even in 
very small things, when if they had pursued the 
course which worldly wisdom had dictated, the 
consequences would have been afilicting. Our 


vision is very limited and imperfect, and our} 


earth and stones are removed, the sand is dug out,|Judgments of men and things exceedingly liable 
a sufficient quantity washed to test its value, and|to error, and while it becomes such a frail and 
the officer notes down how many Zolotnecks of|¥2Worthy creature as man to speak cautiously and 
yold could be ob‘ained from one hundred poods of with deep humility of divine direction, it is none 
sand. Another hole is sunk fifty or sixty paces|the less his duty to be daily striving for it, in 


distant, and proved in the same manner; and they 
go on ascending the valley, digging out at such 
distances as may be deemed necessary to explore 
thoroughly the gold deposit. The specimens of 
gold got from each hole are numbered, correspond- 
ing to a number on the plan, and this enables the 
director in Barnaoul to decide if there is sufficient 
gold deposited in this valley to pay for working. 
(To be concluded.) 


The Production of Tea in Assam.—aA recent 
debate in the British House of Commons contains 
some interesting information in relation to the pro- 
duction of tea in the British Indian province of 
Assam. ‘The tea plants were procured trom China, 


several expeditions having been sent thither for} 


abasedness of soul, as an unspeakable and un- 
merited favour, youchsafed in great condescen- 
sion, to the sincere seeker. 

The heading of this article is part of the title 
of a little tract, written by Dinah W. Goff, giving 
some accouut of the trials experienced by her pa- 
rents, Jacob and Elizabeth Goff, and their family, 
during the fearful scenes of the Irish rebellion. 
We have thought some parts of the narrative 
would be interestiug and instructive to the readers 
of “ The Friend,” and offer them for their peru- 
sal. In the preface she says :— 

“The following narrative displays the remark- 
able preservation experienced by a family in Ire- 
land, who, relying on the gracious protecting care 
of the Almighty for deliverance from lawless men, 


‘bring all Ireland to Catholicism, Xe. 

| “About ten days before the rebellion broke 
jout, a Roman Catholic, who resided near, called 
on my father, and desired to speak to him in pri- 
ivate. He then informed him that the county 
|would, in the course of a few days, be in a state 
of general insurrection. My father replied that 
he could not credit it, for that he had frequently 
heard such rumours. ‘The person assured him 
ithat he knew certainly it would be so, and that 
he had procured a vessel, now lying at Duncannon, 
to convey himself and family to Wales, and that, 
jas a friend, he gladly offered accommodation to 
our household. My father thanked him for this 
jact of friendship, but said that it felt to him a 
matter of great importance to remove from the 
‘position allotted him by Providence, yet that he 
|would consider of it, and consult his wife. After 
having endeavoured to seek best wisdom, my dear 
‘parents concluded that it was right for them to 
remain at home, placing their dependence and 
\confidence in Him who alone can protect, and who 
has promised to preserve those that put their trust 
jin him. 

| “The estate and spacious mansion, called Hore- 
\town, occupied by my parents Jacob and Eliza- 
beth Goff and the family, were situated about ten 
miles from each of the towns of Wexford and New 
| Ross. The rebels formed two camps, at Carrick- 
burn and Corbett Hill, one on each side of the 
house, at distances of two and five miles from it. 
This central position caused a constant demand on 
us for provisions, with which the insurgents were 
|daily supplied, and they often said that they spared 
the lives of the family for that purpose. 

““A day or two after the commencement of the 
rebellion, two carts were brought to our door, and 
the cellars emptied of all the salt provisions, beer, 
cider, &c., which were taken off to the camp. 
Fourteen beautiful horses were turned out of my 
father’s stables, and mounted in the yard by two 





* Murphy was a chief instigator to cruelty and mur- 
der; he pretended to catch the flying bullets of the 
royalist troops, but was at length killed by a cannon 
ball. Roche, though more humane, was finally hung. 
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or more of the rebels on each. Some, which had|with a little manure, if extra heat is required,|been employed, they are soon undeceived by the 
not been trained, resisted by plunging; but their|leaves in a proper condition are a healthy means of| unmistakable effects. Under less striking forms 
riders soon subdued them, running their pikes into| obtaining artificial heat for the growth of tender] this difference in the assimilating power of different 
them, and otherwise using great cruelty. Much of} plants. In Albany, at the Patroon’s, a great deal| human beings is familiar to us all: we see our 
our cattle they also took off, and orders were sent|is often done in winter by their aid. We have} friends freely indulging, with benefit instead of 
cach week from the camp at Carrickburn, to have|seen fine radishes, lettuce and other salads, Xc.,| harm, in kinds of food which experience too pain- 
a cow and some sheep killed, which were sent forjalong in the depth of winter, secured thereby ;| fully assures us, we can eat only with certain in- 
at stated times.. still, we are bound to confess, with extraordinary | jury. 

“ Soon after the general rising and arming of the |labour, hardly sufficient being secured to compen-} ‘T'o this fact the attention of parents and guar- 
people in the county of Wexford,* we were roused |sate therefor; and we go in stoutly, in a climate|dians should seriously be given, that by it they 
one morning by the sound of cannon at a distance, |like our winters, for small houses for the growth of may learn to avoid the petty tyranny and folly of 





and quickly heard that there had been an engage-|winter vegetables in preference. In these a pit,|insisting on children eating food for which they 


went at a place called “The Three Rocks,” on 
the mountains of Forth, near Wexford, between 
the yeomanry and the rebels. After a severe 


conflict, the former were put to flight, with great|if coupled with a flue or other means of securing 


loss of life ; sixty or seventy were buried in one 
rave. 

“'T'wo of my cousins named Heatly, whose moth- 
er had married out of our society, were officers in 
that corps, and escaped to our house under cover 
of the darkness of night. On their arrival, they 
found that their father and mother, and seven or 
eight children, had been turned out of their com- 
fortable home, and had also fled for refuge to my 
father's, where they were affectionately received. 
We had all retired to rest when these young officers 
arrived. ‘The thankfulness of their parents, who 
had never expected to see them again, passes all 
description: they were much affected, and imune- 
diately returned thanks, on the bended knee, for 
the preservation of their children. For some days 
the two young men remained in the house, hiding 
{rom room to room, sometimes under the beds; as 
there was a frequent search for arms and Orange- 
men by the rebels. Some of the chiefs of these, 
having information of their being with us, called, de- 
manding them to surrender, and offering them the 
United Irishmen’s oath. This, however, they re- 


solutely refused, saying they had taken the oath of|food being poisonous: from his carliest years his 


allegiance to their sovereign but a few days before, 
and would never perjure themselves. On this, one 
of the rebels laid his hand on his sword, and in 
great irritation said, ‘were it not for the respect 


well filled with properly prepared leaves, would be} manifest repugnance. It is too common to treat 
an acquisition in supplying a moist and otherwise] the child’s repugnance as mere eaprice, to condemn 
healthy atmosphere for the growth of vegetables,| it as “ stuff and nonsense,” when he refuses to eat 
fat, or eggs, or certain vegetables, and “ wholesome” 
puddings. Now, even a eaprice in such matters 
es should not be altogether slighted, especially when 
One Man's Meat is Another Man's Poison.—|it takes the form of refusal; because this eaprice 
Alimentary substances are substances which serve|is probably nothing less than the expression of a 
as nourishment; but a great mistake is made when| particular and temporary state of his organism, 
it is imagined that their nutritive value can chiefly} which we should do wrong to disregard. And 
reside in the amounts of carbon, nitrogen, hydro-| whenever a refusal is constant, it indicates a posi- 
gen, oxygen, and salts which they contain; it re-|tive unfitness in the food. Only gross ignorance 
sides in the relation which the several substances] of physiology, an ignorance unhappily too widely 
bear to the organism they are to nourish. Music| spread, can argue that because a certain article is 
is not harmonious to the deaf, nor is colour splendid} wholesome to many, it must necessarily be whole- 
to the blind. ‘I'he substance which nourishes one} some to all. Each individual organism is specifi- 
animal affords no nourishment to another, nor will] cally different from every other.— Blackwood. 
any table of “nutritive equivalents,” however pre- 
cise, convince us that a substance ought to nourish THE FRIEND 
in virtue of its composition, when experience tells : 
SIXTH MONTH 19, 1858. 







the proper heat.—Late Puper, 











us that it does mot nourish, in virtue of some de- 
fective relation between it and the organism. ‘That 
“one man’s meat is another man’s poison” is a pro-|_ We are all liable to be more or less influenced 
verb of strict veracity. There are persons, even| by self-interest, and by specious appearances, but 
in Europe, to whom a mutton chop would be poison-| many good deeds, especially those designed for the 
ous. The celebrated case of the Abbé de Villedieu| benefit of persons of but little attractiveness call 
is a rare, but not unparalleled example of animal] forth no commendation, and the hasty passer-by 

hardly deigns to notice them. There is no chord 
repugnance to it was so decided, that neither the} struck that vibrates in unison with the motive that 
entreaties of his parents nor the menaces of his tu-) prompted them, or responds to the benefits they 
tors could induce him to overcome it. After reach-| are likely to confer on the unknown and the un- 
ing the age of thirty, on a regimen of vegetable|cared-for. With the mere man of the world there 





they had for Mr. Goff, and that they did not wish|food he was over-persuaded, and tried the effect of 
to spill blood in his hall, their lives should be the|meat soups, which led to his eating both mutton 
forfeit of their refusal.’ At length my cousins left}and beef; but the change was fatal; plethora and 
our house by night, intending to make their way|sleepiness intervened, and he died of cerebral in- 
to Ross, and took shelter in the cottage of an old/flammation. In 1844, a French soldier was forced 





is scarcely anything so vivifying and impressive as 
the golden profits of trade. Reports on the con- 
dition of moneyed institutions; the price and fluc- 
tuations in stocks, claim and receive from him im- 
mediate attention, elating or depressing the spirits 


Roman Catholic nurse employed by the family ;|to quit the service because he could not overcome} in proportion as he discerns the probability of suf- 


but by her they were betrayed, aud handed over 
to the rebels, who took them prisoners to the camp. 
The lives of these interesting young men were, 
however, remarkably preserved, after they had en- 
dured much hardship in prison.” 





* Keightley remarks: “It was in the county of Wex- 
ford that the rebellion really raged—a county which 
would probably have remained at rest, had not the peo 
ple been goaded into rebellion by the cruelties intlicted 
by the military and the self-styled loyalists. It was here 
only that priests appeared among the rebels, and that 
murders on « large scale were perpetrated by them.”— 
Hist. of England, vol. iii. 


Use of Leaves for Hot Beds.—A correspondent 





his violent repugnance and disgust towards animal| fering loss, or securing large dividends. But even 
tood. with those who are far from being altogether de- 

Dr. Prout, whose testimony will be more con-| voted to the world, how often do we look in vain 
vincing to English readers, knew a person on whom| for a manifestation of any thing like the deep in- 
mutton acted as a poison: “ He could not eat mut-|terest in the patient, unobtrusive labours of the 
ton in any form. ‘Lhe peculiarity was supposed to| sincere friend of the human race, designed to ele- 
be owing to caprice, but the mutton was repeatedly| vate the moral standing of the degraded, and pro- 
disguised and given to him unknown; but uniformly} mote the well-being of immortal souls, that is con- 
with the same result of producing violent vomiting] stantly displayed for those things which are alto- 
and diarrheea. And from the severity of the effects,| gether evanescent, and leave but little trace of 
which were in fact those of a virulent poison, there| good as they pass away. In the busy pursuits of 
can be little doubt that if the use of mutton had/life, absorbed as we are apt to become with the 
been persisted in, it would soon have destroyed the} acquisition of material good, it is well for us to be 
life of the individual.” Dr. Pereira, who quotes} occasionally reminded of the claims which other 





of one of our leading agricultural papers thus|repeatedly had an attack of indigestion after the 
writes on the subject of hot beds—a very useful use of roast mutton.” Some persons, it is known, 
aid to an early crop of vegetables. For hot bed {cannot take coffee without vomiting; others are 
purposes, leaves (oak best of all) are preferable to|thrown into a general inflammation if they eat 
tan, especially in this country, where it is difficult |cherries or gooseberries. 
to find a sample of real old oak tan, it being no-|that seven or eight strawberries would produce con- 
thing more than hemlock bark that is used in most} vulsions in him. Tissot says he could never swal- 
tanneries. Good oak tan bark emits a wonder-jlow sugar without vomiting. Many persons are 


this passage, adds, “I know a gentleman who has} men and other things have upon us, and to be sti- 


mulated to perform our share in the great work of 


improvement that is slowly and unequally goi 
in the world. : ee 


With these views, we feel disposed to recall the 





Hahn relates of himself) attention of our readers to the annual report of 


the Association of Friends for the instruction of 
adult coloured persons, which was recently pub- 
lished in the columns of this Journal. Though an 


fully fine, steady heat for horticultural purposes| unable to eat eggs; and eakes or puddings having] institution of but little notoriety, its report contains 
where it is rightly managed, and if wanted for pits! eggs in their composition, produce serious disturb-| facts that prove it is effecting no little good, and 
or the like, well adapted. But, as we said before,| ances in such persons; if they are induced to eat|ought to encourage the members to persevere in 
for framing or hot bed purposes, used occasionally|them under false assurances of no eggs having} their labour of love for the benefit of that much 
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neglected class of our fellow countrymen. The|graph cable on board, had sailed from Plymouth Sound 
increase from last year, in the number attending wt chethey eens wesimanal — oe o's Eee my 
: : me . © | steamers between Galway and America had been revived, 
at the schools, and the eo made in their jand, it is said, a first class steamer would sail about the 
learning, particularly by some referred to, who, On| j0th inst. It was stated that the government propose to 
entering, were barely able to distinguish the letters | build a pier at Holyhead, for landing the mails and pas- 
of the alphabet, but who, during the session, ad-|Sengers from Transatlantic steamers. The correspond- 
vanced so far as to be able to read in the Bible, a a concen ~ ee yep. greet 
; coach : ’ y yar prospects. He says the rev f 
and to write, are highly creditable to the teachers deeper roots than had been imagined; and that the 
and to the scholars. Supposing the lmprovement/want of more European troops is greatly felt. The 
in these individuals to stop here, which, however, | Times Calcutta correspondent says, the plan of the re- 
is not probable, it would yet be of the greatest i press on for Central India and Bombay. : The 
; : ; : vlish ¢ “prea nist : E 
importance to them; for while we admit the suffi- nglish commanders were hard pressed, there being a 
: pe b m9) al a guerilla war going on everywhere. There had been only 
ciency of the unspeakable gift” to bring salva-|ten inches of rain at Bengal for six months. The crops 
tion, yet it must be acknowledged that to be ena-| were suffering severely, and a famine was anticipated. 
bled to read the Holy Scriptures confers advan-| The Liverpool cotton market was dull, and prices 
. 7 : scarcely maintained. The stock in port was very large 
tages of incalculable worth, conveying to the mind |S“*"°ey ; c } ‘ y large. 
o : 7 aaa ye “ir Breadstuffs dull. Philadelphia and Baltimore flour, 21s. 
7 I ’ 
which, in many respects, may have been in igno-|¢7 4 295 Gonsols, 971 
rance and darkness, a knowledge of the plan of} ‘The Paris Conference had held a second meeting. A 
redemption devised by infinite wisdom and mercy, | resolution was adopted declaring that the object of the 
opening views of the judgments and long-suffering Ceatineane was to settle the question of the Principali- 
of a gracious Creator, and conveying truths pro- ties, he Montenegrin boundary was to be settled by a 
. . Os commission at Constantinople. The French government 
fitable for correction and instruction in righteous-|haq caused excitement by proposing to convert the pro- 
ness. : 7 ; perty of charitable institutions into government stock. 
Having been written under Divine authority and} Another ministerial crisis was anticipated at Madrid. 
illumination, these sacred writings must be regard- ee Governor-General of Cuba, asks to be recalled 
. . ° * r 3 ; “C - 
ed of inestimable value by every sincere christian, |" (5 Post on account of ill health. 
and such will rejoice in the continued successful 
efforts of those who are labouring to impart to 
others who are ignorant, and may have very few 
to care for or instruct them, the knowledge requi- 
site for perusing them. The promises of the gospel 









































_ At Candia, the Greeks had risen against the authori- 
ties, on the pretext that the tax for exemption from mi- 
litary service was unjust. The tranquillity of the island 
was threatened, but reinforcements arrived, and peace 
was restored. 
The latest dates from China are to Fourth mo. 13th. 
; c . All was quiet at Canton, but the negotiations were not 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, his doctrines and making any satisfactory progress. It is understood that 
precepts contained therein, are well calculated to|replies have been received by the foreign Ambassadors 
expand the mind, and soften the disposition and | to their communication to the Emperor at Pekin. The 
manners, while they are made a great comfort and Emperor proposes to discuss the questions at Canton. 
seeeatie 00: the dessus cucler afer twath. a0 ther This is not acceded to, and the Plenipotentiaries, in- 
strengt : eee ’ €Y cluding the American Minister, had decided to proceed 
are applied by the Holy Spirit in the heart. at once to Teen Tscin. 
To teach men and women to read, who have| UNITED STATES.— Congress. — The session was 
rown up in ignorance and neglect, and who, but) Prolouged until the commencement of the present week, 
z P g giect, ’ ; 2 ; 
for these schools, might continue very wach shut it being found impracticable to get through the business 
f k Jed é Phe ney “wot Paes earlier. Among the many subjects disposed of at the 
out from a knowledge of the Scriptures, must, We | last sittings, were the passage of a bill, creating a loan 
think, be acknowledged by all to be a good work, of twenty millions of dollars to meet the anticipated de- 
and worthy of encouragement ; inasmuch as in the} ficiency in the revenue ; and one renewing the contract 
Divine ordering, it may be blessed as a means to with the Collins line of steamers, for the conveyance of 
° : : the mail, from N fork ive .—The Naval Ap- 
promote their growth in grace, and to make them} |) iat? See ee or on cr —_ 
* f thei Nest aed weld propriation bi passed with & provision for the construc- 
proper caretakers 0 cir chuléren, ane uselul 10) tion of seven steam sloops of war. The total appropria- 
the world at large. tions made during the session exceed eighty millions of 
The anxiety evinced by the poor coloured peo- dollars.—The warlike feeling, which seemed prevalent, 
ple to participate in the instruction given at these died away when a proper number of patriotic speeches 
hools. shows that they have @ proper estimation had been delivered, and the several bills before Con- 
Schools, SLOWS y proper cecms gress for enabling the President to resist aggressions 
of its importance to them, and we trust it will be| from England, Mexico, &c., were all laid aside. Both 
promptly met by the association, and its friends, | Houses finally adjourned about 6 Pp. M., on the 14th inst. 
who possess the means to defray the expense. Jalifornia.—The latest arrival at New York, from As- 
We consider the report a very interesting one pinwall, brought $1,446,175 in gold, and San Francisco 
- ? 
and should be glad, if it could be revived when the 
season again comes round for reopening the schools. 
By so doing, the attention and the aid of many 
who desire the prosperity of those institutions 
which are promotive of the welfare of man, and 
the advance of society might be obtained, and the 
association be animated to pursue with increased 
energy and assiduity the laudable task they have 
undertaken, and thus confer more extended ad- 
vantages on our coloured population, who are so 
generally treated with undeserved contempt. 




























papers to Fifth mo. 12th. There was considerable ex- 
citement in relation to the newly discovered gold fields 
on Frazer’s river. The metal is said to be very exten- 
sively distributed, and is found within six inches of the 
surface. The Hudson Bay Company’s officials are said 
to be very accommodating, and assist the miners to 
reach their destination with a view to promoting immi- 
gration. A steamer left San Francisco on the 11th, with 
500 passengers for Frazer’s river, making in all 1625, 
who have left this State for the north. In consequence 
of the recent illiberal legislation in California, the colour- 
ed people have held several meetings, and decided to 
emigrate to the British possessions.—The grain crops 
were highly promising.—Col. Leach, of the Gila wagon 
road, has discovered an excellent route down the San 

























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Sixth mo. 2d. 
The accounts of the visitation and search of American 

vessels by British cruisers, had been received in Eng- 
land. In answer to an inquiry in the House of Com- 
mons, one of the ministers stated that the government 
had no official information on the subject, but he had 
reason to believe the reports had been exaggerated. 
They were as anxious as the American government to 
avoid all cause of complaint, and strict orders had been 
issued to the officers on the stations to be especially 
cautious. The Niagara and Agamemnon, with the tele- 






distance is saved, with abundance of wood, water and 
grass.—Six eight-mule teams loaded with silver ore had 
arrived at San Francisco, from the Heintzleman mine in 
the Gadsden Purchase. This is the first forwarded. 
They have out at the mine some 70 tons valued at $1000 
per ton, and 18 tons worth from three to four thousand 
dollars a ton, was lying at Fort Yuma, waiting shipment. 
Oregon dates to the 5th ult., speak of the continued 
hostility of the Indians. Marauding bands of them still, 
at times, murder, rob or plunder the whites. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 401. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 192. 
















New Orleans.—The attempt of the dissatisfied portion 
of the citizens to take forcible possession of the city 
goverument, proved a failure. The result of the election 
showed that they were but a minority of the people, and 
the latest report by telegraph is, that the vigilants had 
disbanded, and the municipal authorities were again in 
power. 

Utah.—Official information has been received from 
Governor Cumming, of his arrival at Salt Lake City, and 
his favourable reception. Brigham Young had formally 
delivered to him all authority, and counselled the people 
to obedience. There was not the slightest demonstra- 
tion of hostility. In compliance with the orders of 
Young, the various Mormon settlements have been bro- 
ken up, the inhabitants moving south, for, or in the di- 
rection of Sonora. The scene is represented as distress- 
ing and mournful ; the women and children, poorly clad 
and ill provided for, uncomplainingly took their depar- 
ture from the territory. Gov. Cumming had offered his 
protection to those who considered themselves illegally 
restrained of their liberty, and in consequence 160 per- 
sons, men, women and children, had come forward and 
requested to be registered with the view of obtaining 
assistance to return to the Eastern States. Gov. Cum- 
ming states in his dispatch, that he will restrain all the 
proceedings of the military for the present, and until he 
shall receive additional instructions from Washington. 
In communicating this information to Congress, the Pre- 
sident says he has reason to believe that our difficulties 
with Utah have terminated, and expresses the opinion 
that there is no necessity to make any appropriation for 
the three regiments of volunteers recently authorized by 
Congress. 

Immigration, has fallen off greatly this year. Up to 
the close of last week, the number of foreign emigrants 
arrived at New York since the lst of First month, was 
27,204, against 71,478 during the corresponding portion 
of 1857. 

U. S&. Senator—The Legislature of New Hampshire 
has re-elected John P. Hale, U. 8S. Senator for six years. 

Steamboat Disaster. — The steamboat Pennsylvania, 
from New Orleans, bound to St. Louis, burst her boiler 
on the 13th inst., when near Ship Island, about seventy 
miles below Memphis, and subsequently taking fire was 
burned to the water’s edge. She had on board 350 pas- 
sengers, of whom it is thought about one hundred perish- 
ed, either by drowning or burning. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under-named friends, viz. : 

James Emien, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvuet Hitres, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Corps, 8. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 

Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 





The Trustees of the Sheppard Legacy desire to engage & 
Female Teacher as Principal, for the Girls’ School (Co- 
loured) on Randolph street ; her services, to commence 
on the Ist of Ninth month next. Applications in writ- 
ing with references as to qualifications, &c., may be ad- 
dressed for one month to 

Josep E. Maus, No. 458 Franklin street. 
Wituiam Kixsey, No. 469 Marshall street. 
Philad., Sixth month 11th, 1858. 


ee 


Marriep, on the 2d inst. at Friends’ Meeting-house on 
Orange street, Philadelphia, Ricnarp S. Grirritn, of 
Baltimore, to Mary L., daughter of the late Jos. W. 
Newbold, of Burlington Co., N. J. 





Diep, at the residence of her nephew, Randolph H. 
Moore, in Trenton, N. J., on the 16th of Fourth month 
last, Saran, widow of the late Benjamin Gillingham, 





Pedro river to the Gila, by which one hundred miles of 


about 73 years of age; an elder of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa. 

, on the 7th of Sixth month, 1858, Deriverance, 
wife of Nathan Bartlett, in the 73d year of her age; an 
elder of Little Egg Harbour Monthly Meeting. This dear 
Friend was much beloved by the members of her Quar- 
terly Meeting. Her unobtrusive life and christian ex- 
ample in her own family and neighbourhood, have en- 
deared her to many that will long feel her loss, yet we 
believe our loss will be to her an eternal gain. 


—— ems 





ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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